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MEMORANDA 
Year after year two undertakings of CLASSICAL 
WEEKLY bring from: | -cribers many expressions of ap- 


preciation. One o° neu, the valuable cooperative 
project ably directed by Proics:-: Charles T. Murphy 
of Princeton University. He and his widely scattered 
colleagues have performed hard labor to keep readers 
abreast of periodical literature on classical subjects even 
when wartime conditions have added heavily to that 
labor. Anyone who has looked at a drug-store magazine 
rack or at the anaemic periodical files in his nearest 
public library has had occasion to marvel that Abstracts 
of Articles continue to fill many of the most readable 
pages of cw. The other feature which scholars always 
welcome is our annual compilation of new dissertations 
on classical topics. It is then entirely appropriate that 
this issue at the close of a volume, usually an index 
number, devote its space rather to bringing these two 
features to readers without undue delay. An index of 
Volume 37 will be issued with an Autumn number and 
copies sent to all subscribers. Few, we trust, will be 
hindered by this departure from ordinary plans in a 
season which finds binding in many libraries postponed 
from other causes. 

It has been delightfully encouraging to see that 
American classical periodicals have suffered little from 
the difficulties of recent months. Almost all have ap- 
peared promptly and in undiminished size. The excep- 
tion has been cw, whose bad luck has been wholly con- 
fined to labor shortages epidemic in the area of publica- 
tion. If we had had one additional typothetes with the 
devotion and energy of our indefatigable Secretary- 
Treasurer, Cw 37 would have been bigger and more 
punctual. All members of the Executive Committee 
and all editorial associates have given freely of their 
limited time, none more freely than the President of 
the Classical Association; yet without the tireless and 
intelligent services of Professor Krauss, and the hours 
he has stolen from demanding academic programs to 
put at our disposal, the rest of us would have labored 
in vain. From him and from Dr. Gummere there will 
be formal reports at the Association’s next meeting, an 


event probably to take place in New York in Novem- 
ber. When they read the figures that will tell of sound 
finances and good organization, our minds will wander 
to the greater soundness of loyalty and achievement 
which their statistics will not cover. 

Last week Number One Thousand was filled with 
thoughts of the older generation. This issue, Number 
One Thousand One, tends more to the recognition of 
younger workers in the classics. There is always one 
disappointment in the editorial office about the issue 
that carries a list of dissertations. Many of the young 
scholars named are unaware that their work has had 
this modicum of recognition. Their addresses are sel- 
dom in our files. This year it will be nearly impossible 
to deliver a copy of the list to those cited in it unless 
readers, especially those in the graduate schools, will 
supply addresses. If you find in the list the name of a 
young scholar whose address you know or can learn, 
particularly if it is a serviceman’s address, please send it 
to the office of CLASSICAL WEEKLY and let us mail him 
a copy. It will be worth more to him than the trouble 
it will cost you or us. 


Jessie E. Allen 

For many years prominent in classical activities in 
Philadelphia, Jessie E. Allen died January 27, 1944 at 
the age of 76. Miss Allen was born at Grafton, Massa- 
chusetts, and was a graduate of Wellesley College. 
After a short period of teaching in St. Louis and Nash- 
ville, and a year of study at the American School of 
Classical Studies in Rome, she came to Philadelphia in 
1903 as head of the Classical Department of the High 
School for Girls. Under her direction the department 
was strengthened and the school attained a high repu- 
tation for the excellence of its college preparatory work. 
In 1923, she became principal, a position which she 
held until her retirement. After she retired she went to 
France and made her home in Rouen. On the outbreak 
of the war she chose to remain with the friends with 
whom she was living instead of returning to America. 
With them she fled to the South of France as the 1n- 
vaders advanced; later, after many hardships, she re- 
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turned to Rouen. In the Spring of 1941, already in 

or health, she was able to return to this country with 
the help of the Red Cross. She lived in Cranston, Rhode 
Island, until her death. 

During her teaching career in Philadelphia, Miss 
Allen took an active interest in all classical organiza- 
tions. She was President of the Classical Association of 
the Atlantic States in 1918. Her keen intellect and wide 
knowledge in her field made her a brilliant and in- 
spiring teacher. Her standard of scholarship was high 


and she exercised a strong influence on all who received 
training under her, both pupils and younger teachers. 
But she was not respected only as a great teacher; th: 
charm of her personality won for her the friendship of 
all who came in contact with her. By them she will be 
remembered for her graciousness and dignity, her ready 
wit, and her sincerity and integrity of character. 


L. CuHuss 
PHILADELPHIA HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS OF 1943 


An inevitable decline in the number of doctoral 
researches reported in Wilson’s annual list,! while 
it brings this phase of productive American scholar- 
ship down to its level of eight or ten years ago, 
seems not to have lowered quality or range so dras- 
tically. The report for last year shows 112 which 
touch classical fields of study. This number is al- 
most unvarying in recent years, although it is an 
exceptionally high proportion. It cannot be discourag- 
ing to a student of American ways when he sees 112 
of the 2689 younger scholars devoting precious time 
to the literary and historical problems that demand 
most in time and training. Much of the time given 
to these immediately preceded military induction, and 
much of it was shared with equally unwonted civilian 
undertakings. We therefore can appreciate more than 
ever the year’s offering of maiden efforts. 

Few fields show an increase in numbers of doctoral 
studies over 1942. Only chemistry, metallurgy, agri- 
culture, genetics and law surpass that year’s figures, 
and in many cases the decline is abrupt. Religion, for 
instance, has 84 titles instead of the 115 of 1942; 
education, a decline of 26 and psychology of 30. 
Economics, art, geography, sociology, modern history, 
medicine and horticulture show about two-thirds of 
their 1942 numbers. Classical literature, with its 16 
percent decline of seven titles, seems exceptionally 
steady in the tabulations. 

As in other years, too many studies of classical 
topics originated in departments that treat them only 
as a side-line. But, of course, many of the titles 
that will interest classical students represent laudable 
cooperation between departments. As always, CLAssI- 
CAL WEEKLY is listing from the manual as many of 
the dissertation titles as can be expected to appeal 
to its readers. The list that follows is distinctive among 
those of recent years only in its shortages. Some lit- 
erary fields are neglected, some important periods of 
history receive scant attention or none at all, few 
studies are reported in the domains of philosophy, 
numismatics, epigraphy, science and papyrology and 
fewer than usual in text criticism, archaeology and 


1Doctoral Dissertations Accepted by American Universities 
1942-1943 (Number 10). Edited by Edward A. Henry. xvii, 
110 pages, H. W. Wilson Company, New York $2.50 


economic life. Pedagogical investigations, last year 
exceptionally numerous, have this year a single exem- 
plar. More studies than heretofore deal with literary 
history and literary relationships. Interests in mediae- 
val studies is undiminished. 

The compilation itself is a fine work. For several 
years it has been improving in both utility and neat- 
ness. Compilation has been a harder task this year, 
but annoying little errors and discrepancies seem now 
to belong to the list’s infancy. A biography of the late 
Lizette Reese is, to be sure, classified under “Classical 
Literature” by an inadvertence not entirely unreason- 
able or unwelcome to an admirer of her verse. 

The range of universities contributing studies is 
about as in other years. A new name appears, that 
of Université Laval in Québec. The unabated flow of 
Thomistic researches keeps Catholic University of 
America at the head of the list in numbers and the 
works of Thomas Aquinas the field of the largesc 
number of dissertations. The name of Cicero stands 
next in frequency and is found in titles from more 
institutions than heretofore. Besides these, only Ovid 
and Jerome occur more than once. 


AUTHORS 

Apuleius. Harris L. Russet. The appropriate name 
in the Metamorphoses of Apuleius. Illinois. 

Aristophanes. Mary Eileen Barry. The Ecclesia- 
zusae as a political satire. Chicago. 

Aristotle. Hrtppocrates Grorck Apostie. Aristotle’s 
philosophy of mathematics. Harvard 

Augustine. Sister Mary T. St. August- 
ine’s influence on St. Thomas More’s English works. 
Yale. 

Basil. F. Remy. Imperium and Sacerdotium 
according to St. Basil. Catholic 

Bonaventure. JOHN ANTHONY SABINASH. St. Bona- 
venture’s Itinerarium mentis in Deum: a translation 
with introduction and commentary. Pittsburgh 

Caesar. FREDERICK Burr Ciirrorp. The Latin manu- 
script tradition represented by the Greek version of 
Caesar’s Bellum Gallicum ascribed to Maximus Pla- 
nudes. Michigan 

Cassiorodus. Ovo JOHN ZIMMERMAN. The vocabu- 
lary of the Variae of Cassiodorus, Catholic 

Cicero. Rose B. Fenwick. A contribution to the 
Fortleben of Cicero’s De amicitia. Fordham. 

LEoNARD Grant. The Partitiones oratoriae 
of M. Tullius Cicero: an introduction and commentary. 
Toronto 
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ANNA HENwoop GrirritHs. Temple treasures: a 
study based on the work of Cicero and the Fasti of 
Ovid. Pennsylvania 

Sister Mary ALEXAIDIA TROUARD. 
toward the Greeks. Chicago 

Clement. JOHN Norris. The functional 
New Testament of Clement of Alexandria. Chicago 

Ennodius. Sister GENEVIEVE MARIE Cook. Magni 
Felicis Ennodi vita Sancti Epifani, a translation with an 
introduction and commentary. Catholic 

Erasmus. JAMES F. LARKIN. Erasmus’ De ratione 
studii, a critical edition and translation, with introduc- 
tion and explanatory notes. IIlinois 

Euripides. Junius S. LomBarpi. Racine et Euripide. 
Laval 

Grosseteste. ArtHuR M. Lee. Robert Grosseteste’s 
De cessacione legalium: a critical edition from the ex- 
tant Mss. Colorado 

Herodotus. Mase, LANG. Biographical patterns of 
folklore and morality in Herodotus’ history. Bryn Mawr 

Homer. FREDERIC RANDOLPH WHITE. The develop- 
ment of Homeric criticism: ancient and mediaeval. 
Michigan 

Jerome. Lko M. Katser. Contributions toward a 
critical edition of the Vita sancti Pauli by Jerome. 
Illinois 

Sister M. JAMEsETTA Ketty. Life and times as re- 
vealed in the writings of St. Jerome exclusive of his 
letters. Catholic 

New Testament. James G. BusHELL. New Testa- 
ment formulae for Old Testament citations. Catholic 

Francis J. Crump. Pneuma in the Gospels. Catholic 

Hore Broome Downs. The Peshitto as a revision: its 
background in Syriac and Greek texts of Mark. Bryn 
Mawr 

Haro.ip Francis HANLIN. Circumstantial uses of the 
participle in Paul’s letters to the churches. Southern 
Baptist 

Roy Earte Haran, Jr. Evidences of the Hellenistic 
influence of the Herods upon New Testament history. 
Southern Baptist 

WittiAM NELson Lyons. Studied attempts in the 
synoptic gospels to make legal the Judaism of Jesus. 
Chicago 

LEANDER Porrer. Les sept églises ou le premier 
septénaire prophétique de l’Apocalypse. Catholic 

FRANK STAGG. Snpetov in the fourth gospel. South- 
ern Baptist 

W. B. West, Jr. Ante-Nicene exegesis of Romans 
and Galatians. Southern California 

Old Testament. P. A critical, 
exegetical and theological study of the Psalm Conserva 
me Domine. Catholic 

SEAFoRD WILLIAM EusANnksS. Amos: artist in literary 
composition. Southern Baptist 

Matcoum Futter. The ebed-yahweh prob- 
lem of Isaiah LIII. Southern Baptist 

Joun Jos—EpH Owens. The value of the Septuagint 


Cicero’s attitude 


in correction of the Masoretic text in Hosea. Southern 
Baptist 

J. RUTTENBERG. 
Amos. Boston 

Ovid. ANNETTE Hawkins Eaton. The influence of 
Ovid on Claudian. Catholic 


Davis P. Harpinc, Milton and Ovid, a study of the 


Rabbinic interpretations of 


influence of Ovid and his Renaissance editors and com- 
mentators on Milton’s poetry. Illinois 


Plautus. Gerorce Russe. Grirrin. Forms and uses 
of address in Plautus. Marquette 

Propertius. Tibullus. Rosert E. The 
fortune of the Koman elegists, Propertius and Tibullus, 
in sixteenth-century France, with special reference to 
Ronsard. Illinois 

Siger of Courtrai. Sister Joun Marie The 
Summa modorum significandi of Siger of Courtrai; 
introduetion, text, translation, and commentary. Saint 
Louis 

Symmachus. JOHN ALEXANDER McGEAcHY, JR. Quin. 
tus Aurelius Symmachus and the senatorial aristocracy 
of the West. Chicago (Reviewed in CW 37.211) 

Tacitus. Doris N. ANpERsoN. The contribution of 
the mixed manuscripts to the Tacitus tradition. Yale 

Theocritus. Grace Bernice Rucku. The influence 
of Theocritus in antiquity. Cornell 

Thomas Aquinas. Eimer J. F. Arnot. The relation 
of value and being in the philosophy of Saint Thomas 
Aquinas. Yale 

Joun F. Cox. A Thomistic analysis of social order, 
Catholic 

Luke Fisuer. Social leadership according to Thom- 
istic principles. Catholic 

Francis J. FLANAGAN. The image of God in man as 
the foundation of charity according to the doctrine of 
St. Thomas Aquinas. Catholic 

Louis CoLEMAN GersTEIN. On the conception of God 
in the philosophy of Maimonides and St. Thomas 
Aquinas. New York 

GIOVANNI LecLERC. La notion de personne dans 
l’incarnation selon Saint Thomas. Laval 

ALAN J. McSweeney. Truth and society according 
to St. Thomas Aquinas. Catholic 

Witttam R. O’Connor. St. Thomas Aquinas and 
the natural desire for God. Fordham 

MoruHer VERA Rocers. St. Thomas’s argument from 
motion and its critics. Marquette 

Virgil. S. CarpeNTER. The appropriate 
name in the Bucolics of Vergil. Illinois 


LITERARY HISTORY, CRITICISM 


BurkE, SisteR Mary Ransom. The tragedy of Cleo- 
patra, Queen of Aegypt, by Thomas May: edited, with 
an introduction. Fordham 

Camp, Leo L. Studies in the rationale of mediaeval 
allegory. Washington (Seattle) 

Detwo.bd, The origins of drama. 
Cornell 

Eaton, Junta. Classical and popular elements in 
English comedy of the eightcenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies. Cornell 

ErRANTE, Guipo. Lirica romanza del primo secolo: 
un saggio d’interpretazione. Columbia 

Hoiapay, ALLAN Gipson. Thomas Heywood’s The 
rape of Lucrece. George Washington 

Joycr, KATHLEEN Mary. Don Miguel De Unamuno. 
poet of conflict. Wisconsin 

Kirkwoop, Patricia. The Greek and Latin epyllion. 
Johns Hopkins 

Lever, KatHEeRINE. Early Tudor drama and old 
Greek comedy: a study of didactic and satiric plays. 
Bryn Mawr 
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McKENziz, DoNaLD ALEXANDER. Otfrid viewed as 
commentator on the Vulgate. Stanford 

Miter, Epwin SHEPARD. Mediaeval Biblical and 
ritualistic elements in English drama, 1497-1562. North 
Carolina 

NELSON, LAWRENCE GERALD. 
Shakespeare. Virginia 

O’Connor, Sister Mary C. The art of dying well; 
the development of the Ars moriendi. Columbia (Re- 
viewed in cw 37.118-9) 

Peterson, Doris Evytine. Landor’s treatment of his 
source materials in the Imaginary Conversations Greek 
and Roman. Minnesota 

SULLIVAN, Sister JoHN. A study of the themes of 
the passion in the mediaeval cyclic drama. Catholic 

SuLLIVAN, Sister M. Rosenpa. The Cursus in the 
prose of St. Thomas More. Catholic 

Trapipo, JoeL. An encyclopaedic glossary of the 
classical and mediaeval theatres and of the commedia 
dell’arte. Cornell 

WaLTon, Lortnc BAKER. 
ancient world. Chicago 

Watts, HELENA BRAWLEY. Jonson’s theory and prac- 
tice in regard to the didactic theory of poetry. Duke 


Classical history in 


Anatole France and the 


LINGUISTICS. GRAMMAR, METRICS 


AnpbrEws, Davin The Aramaic relative par- 
ticle Di and the problem of translation Greek. Chicago 


CARPENTER, J. WALTER. The Aktionsart of the aorist 
in Acts. Southern Baptist 

EppLEMAN, H. Lego. Waw consecutive and the conse- 
cution of tenses as reflected by eighth-century Hebrew. 
Southern Baptist 


GAVIGAN, JOHN JOSEPH. 
Francorum. Pennsylvania 

Harpy, WILLIAM GEORGE. 
Cornell 

Henry, Sister Lima. ‘The late Greek opta- 
tive and its uses in Gregory Nazianzen. Catholic 

Moore, Rosert H. The nature of semantics and its 
potentialities for the English studies in high school. 
Ohio 

Nipa, Eucene Aupert. A synopsis of English syntax. 
Michigan 

TREVER, JOHN C. The contribution of Second Isaiah 
to the semantic development of Hebrew words. Yale 


The syntax of the Gesta 


Some semantic theories. 


PALAEOGRAPHY. TEXT CRITICISM 


BAEPLER, FREDERICK ADOLF. The particles tnuma and 
ki in the Amarna tablets. Johns Hopkins 

SAUNDERS, ERNEST WILLIAM. ‘The textual criticism 
of a mediaeval manuscript of the four Gospels (Duke 
Ms. Gr. 7) Duke 


HISTORY. SOCIAL STUDIES 


Byrns, Lois ExizasEtH ANNE. The recusant contri- 
bution to the controversy on the liturgical use of ver- 
nacular, 1560-1640. Wisconsin. 

Freemster, WILHELMINA Mary. The origins and early 
history of the proconsular and propraetorian imperium. 
Chicago 

IMMERWAHR, HeinriCH R, Records of entertainers 
from Dura. Yale 


Jerreris, CARTER Goprrey. Guido of Bazoches. Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley 

Kent, JouN Harvey. The temple estates of Delos, 
Rheneia, and Mykonos. Chicago 

KNUDSEN, JOHANNED HENRIK VILSTRUP. ‘The treat- 
ment of the Domitian persecution in the history of 
modern research. Hartford 

KRAMER, IDA FrigpA. The economic significance of 
the archaeological finds of Greece in the Severan period. 
Minnesota 

_ Leavitt, Betta. Supreme political power in Greek 
literature of the fourth century B.c. Pennsylvania 
MacDonapD, WILLIAM ALLAN. A history of Abdera, 
with a prosopographia and testimonia. Johns Hopkins 
_ PETERSON, JOHN. Missionary methods of the religions 
in the early Roman empire. Chicago 

PRAKKEN, Donatp W. Studies in Greek genealogical 
chronology. Columbia 

Pieter JAcopus. Evidences of foreigners in 
the trades and professions of ancient Italy (based on the 
inscriptions). Michigan 

Rapius, Wii1aAM THomas. The discussion of St. 
Gregentius, Archbishop of ‘Taphar, with the Jew 
Herban. Michigan 

SHEEDY, ANNA T. Bartolus on social conditions in 
the fourteenth century. Columbia 

Yost, Frank HERMAN. Secular activities of the 
episcopate in Gaul to 639. Nebraska 


ART. ARCHAEOLOGY 


ANDERSON, SARA. The Mycenaean pictorial style of 
vase painting in the thirteenth century. Bryn Mawr 

Braipwoop, Ropert JOHN. The comparative archac- 
ology of early Syria from the time of the earliest known 
village cultures through the Akkadian period. Chicago 

CALDWELL, RoBERT WALLACE. The Chimaera. Johns 
Hopkins 

MeprorD, RicHarp Cart. Achilles, a study in ancient 
painting. Johns Hopkins 

Waacé, FrepERICK Oswin, ut. The Hellenistic and 
Roman tablewear of north Syria. Princeton 

WILLIAMS, PHyLLis LourENE. A numismatic ap- 
proach to the sculpture of southern Italy and Sicily in 
the classical period. New York 


RELIGION. PHILOSOPHY 


GaBHART, HERBERT CoNwWAy. The Hebrew religion in 
the light of contemporary archaeological evidences. 
Southern Baptist 

KicorE, WILLIAM JACKSON. Basic concepts in Neo- 
Thomism. Southern Baptist 

Lonc, HersertT STRAINGE. A study of the doctrine 
of metempsychosis in Greece from Pythagoras to Plato. 
Princeton 

PANETTA, WILLIAM CrocKARD, The androgynous 
Heracles and transvestism. Pittsburgh 

THOMPSON, JOHN ALEXANDER. Human sacrifice 
among the Semites and the god Moloch. Johns Hopkins 

YANITELLI, GeorGE A. The islands of the blest in 
classical literature and legend. Fordham 


PEDAGOGY 


Nietson, JaMes R. An experimental study of the 
prediction of scholastic success in beginning foreign lan- 
guage classes at the college level. lowa 
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ABSTRACTS OF ARTICLES 


This department is conducted by Dr. Charles T. Murphy of 
Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey. Correspondence 
concerning abstracts may be addressed to him. 


ANCIENT AUTHORS 


Aeschylus. WillIAM CHASE GREENE. Dramatic and 
Ethical Motives in the Agamemnon. ‘The Agamemnon 
discloses a pattern of a few very simple and well-defined 
and constantly recurring emotional and ethical motives: 


A. “Fate is being (has been, will be) accomplished.” 
(This is a neutral fate or necessity (ananke), not quali- 
fied as either good or evil. 
B. “All is well; I rejoice.” 
Bl. “The good (Dike) prevails.” 
C. “I lament the evil fate that has befallen.” 
Cl. “Some evil is afoot.” “Beware of hybris (or of 
phthonos).” 
D. “The good will prevail, in spite of evil.” 
D1, “May the good prevail, in spite of evil.” 
HSCPh 54 (1943) 25-33 (Charney) 
Hesiod... J. L. Myres. Hesiod’s ‘Shield of Herakies’: 
Its Structure and Workmanship. <A detailed interpreta- 
tion of the shield, with a drawing and a diagram to 
illustrate the reconstructions proposed. Disagreeing 
with Mr. R. M. Cook, CQ 31 (1917) 204-14, Myres be- 
lieves that works of art which reflect scenes from the 
shield took their inspiration from the poem, rather than 
that the poet took his details from contemporary art. 
A date not long before 575 B.c. is set for the poem. II. 
JHS 61 (1941) 17-38 (Ridington) 
Lucretius. C. BamEy and P. Maas. Lucretius, 1.744. 
For ignem read imbrem. 
CR 57 (1943) 14 (F. P. Jones) 
Pindar. W. M. Caiper. Pindar Pyth. 1.265. Under- 
lying Pindar’s metaphor, Wadov atras is the 
technical use of Wipov d8ovae as found in Aeschines, 
Tim. 77 and 79. 
CR 57 (1943) 14 (F. P. Jones) 
H. J. Rose. Pindar, Olymp. 1.26. The 
epithet jxrrogda is not inappropriate to Artemis since 
in this passage Pindar is identifying her with the 
Spartan Orthia, whose interest in horses is indicated by 
archaeological evidence. 
(F. P. Jones) 


CR 57 (1943) 13 
ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 


Hitt, Dororuy Kent. More about Ancient Metal 
Reliefs. Corrects a statement in her previous article 


in Hesperia 12 (1943) 97 crediting Miss Richter and 


Miss Milne with a view which is a discovery of her 
own. 
Hesperia 13 (1944) 87-9 (Durham) 
Lawrence, A. W. The Alleged Fortifications of 
Cnossus. Some parts of the walls of Cnossus have been 
thought to be suited to purposes of defense. They are in 
fact not so suited, nor should any existing walls there 
be considered fortifications. III. 
JHS 62 (1942) 84-5 (Ridington) 
MULLER, VALENTINE, The Shrine of Janus Geminus 
in Rome. Though no trace of the shrine has been 
found, its important features are clear from representa- 
tions on coins and from the description of Procopius. 
The type differs from that of the normal Roman, Greek, 
or Etruscan temple, and seems to be composite, thus re- 
flecting the complex character of Roman civilization: 
the high horizontal window is Italic; the arched door- 


way is Eastern; the decoration of the friezes is Greek, 
and other elements, originating in the Orient, may have 
reached Rome by way of Greece or of Etruria. While 
no rebuilding is recorded for the thousand years that 
the temple stood, some changes were clearly made, for 
which M. suggests the date 235 z.c._ Il. 

AJA 47 (1943) 437-40 ( Walton) 


Ricuter, M. A. A Bronze Eros. ‘The Metro. 
politan Museum of Art has acquired a fine, life-size 
bronze statue of a sleeping Eros. Since the under side 
is open, it affords a rare opportunity to study the 
method of hollow casting by the lost-wax process. Its 
outstanding beauty suggests that it may be the original 
from which the numerous Roman adaptations of the 
type were derived. The style is realistic, but the styliz- 


ing and simplifying tendencies of early Greek art are. 


still potent. Probable date of the work is the period 


250-150 B.c. Il. 
AJA 47 (1943) 365-78 ( Walton) 


Rosertson, D. S. New Light on the Fagade of the 
Treasury of Atreus. Photographs and notes on frag- 
ments which came to light when the Mycenaean store- 
room in the National Museum at Athens was cleared. 


Til. 
JHS 61 (1941) 146 (Ridington) 


ScHAEFER, HErwin. Hellenistic Textiles in Northern 
Mongolia. Among the textiles found by the Kozlov 
Expedition in 1924-25 at Noin Ula was a group of 
purple-dyed woolen stuffs, embroidered with wool of 
various colors, and decorated in Hellenistic style. The 
terminus ante quem for the entire find is 2 Bc. The 
group of horses and men, and an isolated head show 
the characteristic Hellenistic treatment of “Scythian” 
material. Close parallels to the frieze of putti and 
griffins are found in the stucco decorations from the 
Farnesina, and, for the details, elsewhere. Likewise 
the border, at least, of the rug decorated with turtles 
and fish is similar to a design from the Farnesina and 
on a mosaic from Tunis. The motifs, then, are common 
to the Hellenistic art of the period before Augustus, 
Literary evidence indicates that the Huns had no direct 
contact with the Mediterranean in the second half of the 
first century B.c. and must have obtained these goods 
from China. What is known of Chinese trade with the 
West, and the fact that the goods are all purple-dyed 
makes it probable that these textiles were made some- 
where in Syria. 

AJA 47 (1943) 266-77 (Walton) 


THompson, Homer A., and Scranton, Rosert L,. 
Stoas and City Walls on the Pnyx. Besides the founda- 
tions of the Stoa discovered on the Pnyx in 1932 and 
1934 (Hesperia 5 [1936] 151-200), those of another 
were found in 1936 and 1937 farther west and more 
than twice as large—about 450 feet long and 58 feet 
wide. Its construction probably never advanced beyond 
the foundations. The one to the east likewise was never 
finished, both being stopped because of “the more urgent 
need of a fortification wall which was laid on top of 
the newly built foundations.”” Near the west end of the 
East Stoa are traces of another construction, probably a 
propylon to the whole area. The buildings were intended 
to shelter the crowds at the assembly in case of sudden 
storms; shops, too, may have been planned for parts 
of the buildings. The date indicated for both is the 
latter part of the third quarter of the fourth century 
B.c., and the builder was probably Lycurgus. The audi- 
torium of the “third period” may perhaps now be dated 
at this time instead of at the beginning of the second 
century A.D. 
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In the latter part of the same century a wall of coarse 
conglomerate averaging 3 m. thick was built along the 
entire Pnyx range. “The style of construction of this 
wall is distinctive, and has suggested the name which 
we have given it—the Compartment Wall. Facings of 
ashlar orthostates enclose a mass of rubble and earth 
packing. The orthostates are laid with two stretchers 
alternating with one header; the headers project in- 
ward from either side to meet in the middle and form 
compartments in the core, equal in length to the com- 
bined lengths of two stretchers.” It has been traced 
south from a position on the northwest spur of the Hill 
of the Nymphs. At the saddie between the Pnyx and 
Museum Hill, near the Church of St. Demetrius, was a 
dipylon identified as the “Dipylon above the Gates.” 
Thence the wall climbed Museum Hill and met the wall 
of Themistocles west of the peak. On this hill a fort 
was formed by a cross wall of similar composition, the 
Compartment Wall itself, and the Wall of Themistocles. 
The Compartment Wall on the central and western 
Pnyx began to disappear by the middle of the third 
century B.c., and not much later it was partly repaired 
and partly replaced by a White Poros Wall dating per- 
haps from the end of the century, which was 2 m. 
thick for most of its length. Since this was not bonded 
with the wall of Themistocles where they met, the Wail 
of Themistocles must now have been abandoned. Furth- 
er repairs were made in the Hellenistic age, and fairly 
extensive reconditioning in Roman times, probably 
under Valerian 253-260. The walls must have been 
partly dismantled a few years later, and were certainly 
not in use carly in the fourth century. Still later, prob- 
ably under Justinian, this entire system of fortifications 
was completely rebuilt and renovated. The “Dipylon 
above the Gates” was repaired as late as the twelfth 
century or later; but though it is likely that other re- 
pairs were made at the same time, no evidence of this 
has been found. Illustrated. Four plates. 

Hesperia 12 (1943) 269-383 (Durham) 

Tritscu, F. J. The Harpy Tomb at Xanthus. It 
should be noted, although generally overlooked, that this 
tomb stood in the agora. Various problems connected 
with the reliefs on the tomb can be clarified by noting 
parallels in Persian reliefs. The scene depicts a court 
ceremonial of the Persian tradition, and is an example 
of the Grecising tendency in the Near East. IIl. 

JHS 62 (1942) 39-50 (Ridington) 

WycHer.ey, R. E. The lonian Agora. The old type 
of agora was a convenient open space around which 
buildings were irregularly placed, scattered here and 
there. The new type developed in Ionia has groups of 
contiguous stoas forming a single whole. The chiet 
difference is in the treatment of the stoas. Miletus and 
Priene afford good examples of the true Ionian agora. 


JHS 62 (1942) 21-32 (Ridington) 
EPIGRAPHY. PAPYROLOGY. PALAEOGRAPHY 


BonNER, CAMPBELL. An Obscure Inscription on a 
Gold Tablet. Discusses an inscription published by 
Secchi in 1852. Later scholars writing about it have not 
reexamined the object. On the basis of Secchi’s evidence 
it appears to be an amulet for protection against scor- 
pions and snakes. It addresses Sarapis and applies to 
him the epithets Aidép and ‘Epréra (vocative). 
Hesperia 13 (1944) 30-5 (Durham) 


Cormack, J. M. R. Jnscriptions from Beroea. Chiefly 
grave monuments. Probably never used for their in- 
tended purpose, but for a city wall hastily built against 
barbarians in the third century a.p. II. 
Hesperia 13 (1944) 23-9 


(Durham) 


HEICHELHEIM, F. M. The Greek Inscriptions in the 
Fitzwilliam Museum. A description of some of the 
sixty-four texts, twenty-four of which are unpublished, 
and a complete list. 
JHS 62 (1942) 14-20 (Ridington) 


Hi, B. H. and Merirt, B. D. An Early Athenian 
Decree Concerning Tribute. A new fragment belonging 
with three others most recently published as D7 by 
Meritt, Wade-Gery, and McGregor in the first volume 
of The Athenian Tribute Lists, and necessitating a new 
numbering of the lines and new restorations. The decree 
can now be dated with some confidence about the time 
of the Dionysiac festival of 448/7 B.c. A change in the 
reading of lines 29-31 of A9 of the same collection is 


suggested. IIl. 
Hesperia 13 (1944) 1-15 (Durham) 


Huey, Kar, Light Cast by St. Jerome 
on Certain Palaeographical Points. The testimony of 
Jerome may be regarded as showing that a letter writ- 
ten on parchment was an exception to ordinary usage, 
although it does not prove that the use of parchment for 
letter-writing was a complete novelty in his day. : 

Jerome attests the use of wax tablets by young and 
old alike for general purposes of writing and by notarii 
when taking dictation. 

Red ink, although used in the texts of his day pri- 
marily for ornamentation or novelty, sometimes served 
to make clear the relation between parts of the work 
in question. 

Jerome appears to have preserved a rare form of ab- 
breviation in his discussion of the monogram of chi and 
iota (without rho). which he takes as the first and last 
letters of the genitive case of Christus. 

Jerome apparently not only introduced the obelus and 
the asteriscus into the Latin version of the Bible, and in 
the same significance as Origen employed them, but 
also devised a new sign consisting of two dots (:) by 
which he marked the end of passages affected by either 
the obelus or the asteriscus. 

HSCPh 54 (1943) 83-92 (Charney) 
Emended from 


Maas, PAvuL. EDENIKTOS. 
émnvixtos found on a lead tablet discovered in Crete; a 
verbal adjective from ey(e)ix-, substituted for 
in some tenses; synonymous with éaxrds, a pharma- 


ceutical term = applied. 
Hesperia 13 (1944) 36-7 (Durham) 


The Philinna Papyrus. The Amherst Papyrus 
11 and the Berlin Papyrus 7504 are parts of the same 
roll. The text is a collection of hexametral charms. 
Detailed commentary on the text is given. 
JHS 62 (1942) 33-8 (Ridington) 
McKINnLAy, ArTHUR PatcH. Studies in Arator, II. 
The Classification of the Manuscripts of Arator. A 
classification of the codices of Arator based on a care- 
ful collation of some forty manuscripts, including prac- 
tically all the important texts of the ninth and tenth 
centuries and many of the eleventh and twelfth. 
HSCPh 54 (1943) 93-115 (Charney) 
Rosinson, Davin M. Greek Horoi and a New Attic 
Mortgage Inscription. Among the various kinds of 
horoi, one sort served as a public record of a mortgage, 
which might take several forms. The one here first 
published records a mpaots emi Avoca, a sale subject to 
redemption, in which the property is conveyed outright 
to the creditor, but can be redeemed at any time. ‘the 
inscription is dated in the third quarter of the fourth 


century B.c. 
Hesperia 13 (1944) 16-21 (Durham) 
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ScHLAIFER, Ropert. A Fragment of a Proxeny De- 
cree from Ios. Third or second century B.c. Ill. 
Hesperia 13 (1944) 22 (Durham) 

Top, Marcus N. The Progress of Greek Epigraphy, 
1939-1940. <A fairly full report, despite some omissions 
due to the war. 

JHS 62 (1942) 51-83 (Ridington) 

WALBANK, F. W. Olympichus of Alinda and the 
Carian Expedition of Antigonus Doson. An inscrip- 
tion found in Caria and dated 202 B.c. when published by 
A. Laumonier is incorrectly dated, and conclusions 
based on this date are incorrect. It should be dated after 
the summer of 201 B.c. Olympichus was not Philip's 
strategos prior to 201 B.c., but was still an independent 
dynast. Although known to be closely connected with 
Philip V, he was not openly and directly under his 
authority. 


JHS 62 (1942) 8-13 
LINGUISTICS, GRAMMAR. METRICS 


Hau, Ropert A., Jr. Jtalian Inflection. A thorough 
and valuable summary of the inflectional classes oi 
standard Italian. Ordinary modern conversational and 
prose Italian is treated. 

Language 20 (1944) 11-21 (Gummere) 

SturTEvANT, Epcar H. The Indo-European Reduced 
Vowel of the e-Series. A reduced vowel beside full- 
grade e is posited. An impressive list of cognates, some 
of which show vowel of unexpected quality in syllables 
that might be expected to show zero grade points to the 
existence of the reduced vowel. New evidence from 
Hittite supports this. A further discussion of the ques- 
tion of whether this vowel should be assumed for 
Proto-IE or Proto-IH or both. 

Language 19 (1943) 293-312 (Gummere) 

Tucker, R. WuitNnety. The Roumanian Vocatives. 
A discussion of the vocative endings -e, -ule, -o, -lor. 
Strong evidence is adduced to show that these are of 
Latin, not of Slavic origin. 

Language 20 (1944) 22-7 (Gummere) 

WuHatmoucH, JosHuA. Root and Base in Indo- 
European. The more recent interpretation of Hittite 
documents on a reasonably sure basis has led not only 
to vast changes in our picture of Indo-European in 
general and in a number of particulars, but also to new 
theories concerning the make-up of Indo-European 
bases, and even to new theories concerning the problem 
of root in general. In this connection Van Langenhove’s 
Essais de Linguistique Indo-Européenne (Linguistiche 
Studien II) merits special study and consideration. The 
trend in particular is to reach a definition of base that 
is at once morphological and semantic. 

HSCPh 54 (1943) 1-23 (Charney) 


PHILOSOPHY. RELIGION. SCIENCE 


Cornrorp, F. M. Was the Ionian Philosophy Scien- 
tific? The ancient Ionian philosophers were the ration- 
alizing successors of the poet-seer. Their statements 
were based on remote speculations and cosmological 
dogmas without experiments or facts to justify them. In 
contrast to this a priori approach, the physicians used 
an empirical approach and developed experiment, mak- 
ing the first steps toward inductive science. 

JHS 62 (1942) 1-7 (Ridington) 

Nitsson, Martin P. Problems of the History of 
Greek Religion in the Hellenistic and Roman Age. “The 
great problem of research today is the just evaluation 
of the forces which operated among the Greeks them- 
selves and Oriental influences; the blending of these 
forces and influences determined the development of 


(Ridington ) 


ancient religions until the final outcome, the victory of 
Christianity.” As the world expanded after Alexander's 
conquests, and the Polis, with its religion, decayed, new 
religious needs arose, especially among the lower 
classes. The need for a cosmopolitan god produced 
theocrasy, the elevation of one god to a Pantheos, the 
pantheism of philosophy, and ruler-cults. The major 
gods lost their appeal because, as gods of nature, they 
had no inherent connection with morality. In the new 
Hellenistic cities religion was urbanized, and lost its 
agricultural roots; social instability exalted Tyche. The 
doctrine of daemons originated in philosophy, but 
among the masses influenced the spread of magic, 
There was a general longing for a sterner morality, and 
a growing consciousness of sin and belief in punish- 
ment for evil deeds after death; men sought escape 
through astrology, with its doctrine that Heimarmene 
was valid only in the sublunar world, or through the 
mysteries and Oriental religions. The Oriental cults 
were strongly modified to fit Greek needs and ideas; 
the mysteries, on Greek models, were added to them, 
probably first in Egypt. The importance of Egypt as a 
melting-pot for ideas is also seen in Hermetism. The 
mysteries, however, did not reach the great mass of 
people, except at second hand. One of the great appeals 
of Christianity was that, in a sense, it democratized the 
mysteries; it succeeded because it met the needs which 
had grown up in the Hellenistic age, needs which other 
religious developments of that age had been able only 
partially to fill. 

HThR 36 (1943) 251-75 (Walton) 


Pease, ArtHur STANLEY. The Son of Neptune. A 
catalogue of the progeny of Neptune lists about 157 
individuals or groups among the sons, about eleven 
individuals or groups among the daughters, three horses, 
one hippocamp, and one ram with a golden fleece. 

In Cicero, De Natura Deorum I 63, -“aut Carbo aut 
Neptuni filius,”- “Neptuni filius” is probably to be re- 
garded as an epithet of Carbo and “aut” before “Nep- 
tuni filius” to be deleted. 

HSCPh 54 (1943) 69-82 (Charney) 


ScHLAIFER, Ropert. The Cult of Athena Pallenis 
(Athenaeus VI 234-235). The extracts which Athenaeus 
in his chapter on parasites quotes from Themison and 
Crates come from a portion of the law of the king 
archon of Athens dealing with the cult of Athena 
Pallenis. These extracts, with the text of two dedica- 
tions taken by Athenaeus from Polemon and two frag- 
mentary inscriptions, provide our only information about 
this cult. 

The cult, which went back at least to the seventh 
century, was the concern of a league of neighboring 
demes, including at least Pallene, Pitthus, Gargettus, 
and Acharnae. In 434 its treasure was brought in to 
the Acropolis, and some time later the state assumed 
responsibility for maintaining the cult buildings. 

The personnel included special officials called archons 
and a number of parasites whom these archons ap- 
pointed by a sort of representative system. A special 
role was played by the old men of the league and the 
women still with their first husbands. For the great 
festival in the ripening of the grain the parasites levied 
a quota of barley and chose a victim. Apollo was joined 
with Athena in the rite and received the barley collected 
by the Acharnian parasites. 


Appendix. The reading 74 dpyeia, certainly that of 
Athenaeus (6.235 c), cannot have been the actual 
reading of the king’s law quoted by Crates and 1s 


probably completely corrupt. 
HSCPh 54 (1943) 35-67 (Charney) 
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